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task imder the control of an organization which shall represent 
the entire movement of mental hygiene, and give the special 
needs a balance and proportion which they have never attained 
in the past. 

Mr. Beers was, I think, wise to give his hook as it stands with- 
out making it an exhaustive treatise on how other people should 
do their work. Professor William James, in the letters repro- 
duced in the introduction, justly praises it as "fit to remain 
in literature as a classic account ' from within ' of an insane 
person's psychology " ; " in style, in temper, in good taste, it is 
irreproachable." Nobody can escape the most valuable effect of 
the book — ^that of its drawing the reader to a striking and fasci- 
nating personality, direct and sensible, and promising to become 
an excellent champion for a great cause. It will take many 
helpers and much unselfish effort to launch the attempt to solve 
the broad problem. May the book of Mr. Beers spread the con- 
viction that much is to be done, but that for the most pressing 
difficulties help is at hand as soon as the scattered efforts shall 
be sufficiently co-ordinated. 

Many recommendations in the book, such as those concerning 
commitments, correspondence, and the desirability of a National 
Society could hardly be brought more directly before practical 
readers than in connection with this most fascinatingly written 
human document. Adolph Meter. 



THE POEMS OF W. B. YEATS.* 

Nearly every page in these two beautiful volumes brings back 
some early memory of my friend. When he writes : 
" Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us. 
And yellow the wet wild-strawberry leaves^' 

I think of a long avenue leading up to the Dublin hUls, whither 
we used to wander on school holidays, and where we once watched 
a red squirrel among the redder rowan berries. And when the 
Peasant in the Countess Cathleen tells how 

" people throng to sell, 
Noisy as seagulls tearing a dead fish," 

or the demon Merchant says: 

• " Th« Poetical Works of W. B. Yeats." Vol. I, Lyrical Poems. Vol. 
II, Plays. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 
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" I can hear a sound 
As from waves beating upon distant strands; 
And the sea creatures, lilce a surf of light, 
Pour eddying. . . ," 

1 call up the memory of a boating adventure of bygone days, 
when Willie Yeats and I set forth from the harbor of Howth 
to explore an islet where monks once lived; where, drawing up 
our boat incautiously among the sea-weed mantled rocks, we 
were left high and dry, and spent all the day and most of the 
night watching first the gulls, and then the rippling luminous 
creatures of the sea as darkness came on us. Or, again, when 
Cathleen tells Aleel: 

" Men say that the wise people of the raths 
Have given you wisdom," 

I think of a day when, exploring cromlechs and circles of Druid 
stones, we dug for the treasure-chamber in a rath, but did not 
find it; consoling ourselves with creeping into a rock-hewn 
Danaan chamber that overlooks the sea. So, too, such lines as 
these, in the Indian poems: 

" O Brahma, guard in sleep 
The merry lambs and the complacent kine, 
The flies below the leaves, and the young mice 
In the tree-roots, and all the sacred flocks 
Of red .flamingo," 

bring back into memory the time when we sought a pathway 
through the mazes of Eastern lore, gloating over the Light of Asia, 
the Song Celestial and the tales of the Great War. And such 
a passage as this: 

" 1, too, await 
The hour of thy great wind of love and hate. 
When shall the stars be blown about the sky. 
Like the sparks blown out of a smithy, and die? 
Surely thine hour has come, thy great wind blows, 
Far off, most secret, and inviolate Rose," 

speaks of a later time, in London, when Yeats was busy with the 
Prophetic Books of Blake, the Kabbala and the Rosicrucianism 
of his friend MacGregor Mathers, with which I had less of sym- 
pathy. 

Above these varied tones, Indian, Moorish, Hellenic, Norse, 
at last arose that clear note of Celtic melody which has carried 
his songs around the world. The day came when, turning 
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from early Darwiniaa enthusiasm, Yeats began to haunt the 
reading-room of the Irish Academy in Dawson Street, filling his 
heart with old Gaelic tales and epics. The spirit of Ferguson 
brooded over him, guiding him through the by-paths of Erin, 
and presently, like returning Oisin, he came back with wonder- 
ful tales of mystic lands. In Oisin's " Wanderings " are records 
of his own: 

" I mused on the chase with the Fenians, and Bran, Sgeolan, Lomair, 
And never a song sang Niamh, and over my finger-tips 
Came now the sliding of tears and sweeping of mist-cold hair, 
And now the warmth of sighs, and after the quiver of lips. 

" Were we days long or hours long in riding, when rolled in a grisly 
peace, 
An isle lay level before us, with dripping hazel and oak? 
And we stood on a sea's edge we saw not; for whiter than new- 
washed fleece 
Fled foam underneath us, and round us, a wandering and milky 
smoke." 

These songs and dramas of Erin, which have made him laureate 
of his land, are too well known to need quotation here. They 
depict an Erin mj'stical, ghostly, full of dreams; something that 
lacks the red blood of a land famous through thirty centuries of 
war. Take, for example, such lines as these, spoken by Dectora : 

" O ancient worm. 
Dragon that loved the world and held us to it, 
You are broken, you are broken. The world drifts away. 
And I am left alone with my beloved, 
Who cannot put me from his sight forever. . . . 
O flower of the branch, O bird among the leaves, 
O silver fish that my two hands have taken 
Out of the running stream, O morning star. 
Trembling in the blue heavens like a white fawn 
Upon the misty border of the wood, 
Bend lower, that I may cover you with my hair, 
For he will gaze upon this world no longer." 

Compare with these exquisite verses an authentic passage from 
the Old Gaelic of the Book of Leinster, concerning the brother 
of the real Dectere: 

"At that time Conchobar came on with nine hundred, threescore and 
five men to the mouth of the water of Luachann. And a house of drink- 
ing and high merriment was prepared by him in the bright - faced 
fortress of Delga. It was not long for Conchobar, when he was there, 
till he saw the bent spars of a sail and the fuU-crewed ships, and the 
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bright Bcarlet tents, and the beautiful, many-colored flags, and the 
engines of battle, and the blue bright lances, and the weapons of 
war. . . ." 

He sings the Sorrows of Erin, yet wears his rue with a dif- 
ference; having, indeed, brought into his song some of the 
shimmering mist of the modem romantic, the exotic color of 
the pre-Raphaelites, the gauze veils of Maeterlinck. I have often 
thought that it is not so much as the prophet of mystical Ire- 
land that Yeats will at last stand, but rather as a master of the 
music of words. The modem melody of verse, which Shelley 
created, which Eossetti and Swinbume developed, finds in Yeats 
a marvellous expression. His rhythms are living, sensitive, magic- 
al ; his ear for word-melody is faultless. Take lines like these : 

" The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 

The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away. 

While the faeries dance in a place apart. 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring. 

Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 
For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 

Of a land where even the old are fair. ..." 

One could find no better training for the ear, no better way to 
gain the sense of the beauty of sound and rhythm, which fills 
so large a place in the best writing of all times, whether verse 
or prose, than the habit of reading aloud the poems in these two 
volumes ; — such verses as those which cast their spell over Steven- 
son: 

" I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore. . . ." 

It is a fancy of mine that Yeats was indebted, for this rhythm, 
to a half -conscious memory of the Prodigal : " I will arise and go 
to my father. . . ." For the men of Shakespeare's day, who 
made the King James's version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, were so trained in the music of words by the 
great Elizabethans that they have imbedded a thousand beautiful 
rhythms in Scripture and Prayers alike; for example, that 
wonderful Invocation for the Evening: "Lighten our darkness, 
Lord, we beseech Thee, and by Thy great mercy defend us !'" 
is almost purely dactylic; and the Prayer-book is full of the 
same high beauty. To develop the feeling for this magical art, 
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to win the delight which is its gift, no better training could be 
imagined than a study of Yeats's verse; and I believe that he 
will live, not so much as a dramatist or revealer of spiritual 
things, as a consummate musician in words, creator of lovely 
rhythms and faultless melodies. 

Chaelbs Johnston. 



THE awakenb:d east.* 

J0URNAU8M must be accredited with another remarkable book 
of travel. Recently the world had to thank an English special 
correspondent, Percival Landon, for his volume on the British 
expedition to Lhassa; the year just begun brings to us a wholly 
admirable narrative of Priace Borghese's path-breaking journey 
from Peking, over the desolation of Mongolia, across Siberia and 
the Urals into Russia proper and thence, by way of St. Peters- 
burg, to Paris. The large volume is the work of Luigi Barzini, 
correspondent of "La Corriere delta Sera" of Milan and the 
" Daily Telegraph " of London. He gives us the latest and the 
best pictures of the awakened East ! 

Every hour of a fortnight's detention in the Chinese capital, 
enforced by obstacles placed in the path of the travellers by 
Chinese red tape, is interesting. We are veritably in Peking, 
dealing with the Chinaman as he is. 

Justice cannot be done to Barzini's charming description of the 
Great Wall, one of the sublime wonders of the world, in words 
other than his; but space forbids. We feel the thrill of a great 
past when, through Barzini's eyes, we detect afar the hazy, tremu- 
lous crenelations of this tremendous work of man that shames 
the Pyramids at Gizeh into insignificance. On nearer approach, 
past temples clinging to the sides of precipices, temples in which 
bats are custodians and in which, the sacred fire of Buddha has 
gone out forever, we are imbued with the awe that the writer 
unmistakahly felt. Amid this desolation a line of telegraph- 
wires threads its way — an almost human friend ; the only connect- 
ing-link with the newer world, of which China is almost ignorant. 
The Chinese people spent a thousand years in building walls 
against the West; "their labors were only interrupted three 

* " Peking to Paris : An Account of Prince Borghese's Journey Across 
Two Continents in a Motor Car," by Luigi Barzini. One hundred il- 
lustrations. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 



